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THE EVOLUTION OF REPRESENTATION 
IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

By James Alexander Robertson, L.H.D., Librarian, 
Philippine Library 

Representative government in the Philippine Islands is 
practically a new thing — so new, indeed, that many per- 
sons (not Filipinos) insist that it is still only in its experi- 
mental stage. The term "representative government" 
is used here in preference to "popular government," for 
although the members of the lower house of the Philippine 
Legislature are elected by the qualified Filipino voters, 
those of the upper house are appointed by the President 
of the United States, while the islands themselves are under 
the control of the Congress of the United States directly 
through the War Department. The movement seems, 
however, to be toward the evolution of a real, popular gov- 
ernment, whether the Philippine Archipelago is to remain 
under the control of the United States, or to be granted 
absolute and ultimate independence. 

This paper has nothing to do with the capacity or inca- 
pacity, or the preparedness or unpreparedness, of the 
Filipino for self-government. It seeks rather to note 
certain historical facts regarding the methods of govern- 
ment of the pre-Spanish and Spanish periods in the Philip- 
pines, that have a bearing (though often remotely enough) 
on representative government, and to contrast these with 
the present form of government, adding an inquiry as to 
the future. It should be noted that the terms "represen- 
tative," "representation," and the like, are here often used 
loosely and more nearly akin to their primitive meanings 
than that to which the American is accustomed when 
considering political matters. Hence, one should bear in 
mind constantly the social as well as the political organiza- 
tion of both Spain and its colonies and of the United States. 
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When the Spaniards colonized the "Western Islands," 
as the Philippines were often called during the early epoch 
of Spanish control, they found the archipelago divided much 
as at present among the different peoples and tribes. The 
descendants of the eight peoples who adopted Christianity 
are those now known as Filipinos, and no other inhabitants 
of the islands are rightly so called. The eight Christian 
peoples, however, together with the Mohammedan Moros 
of the south and the pagan, wild, or non-Christian tribes, 
are known properly as "Philippine peoples." The Negritos, 
who are generally considered to be the aborigines, are not 
of Malay blood, and can safely be disregarded in this 
paper, for they have never emerged from the lower strata 
of savagery, and have never wielded any political influence 
in the Philippines. Among the Filipinos and other Philip- 
pine peoples, on the other hand, the Malay blood predomi- 
nates, although in most localities it is mixed with other 
bloods, of which the Chinese is the most important and 
valuable. The Spaniard generally applied the term "In- 
dio" to the Filipino — a term that often savored of contempt 
or patronizing superiority. 

On entering the Philippines, the Spaniards did not find 
the Malayan inhabitants without civilization. As was 
natural, those along the coasts and nearer hinterlands were 
further advanced than the mountaineers and those of the 
more remote inland regions. The Moro Modammedans 
of the southern islands had a smattering of the Koran 
which was reflected in their laws. The present pagan tribes 
have probably made comparatively little advance during 
the last three and a half centuries, and at the time of the 
Spanish conquest were the most backward of the Malayan 
peoples. The eight peoples, whose descendants are the 
present Filipinos, were the most advanced of all, with 
the possible exceptions of the Moros along certain lines and 
the builders of the rice terraces in Northern Luzon which 
are still the wonder of all who see them. The Tagalog, 
who dwelt about Manila, then a thriving settlement, some 
at least of the Bisaya, who inhabited the islands between 
Luzon and Mindanao, and some of the other Filipino peo- 
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pies had their own systems of writing, and all practiced 
commerce, both among themselves and with other peoples 
beyond their own borders, the Chinese trade being the most 
important. They knew and practiced certain of the arts 
and industries, and had a surprising knowledge of naviga- 
tion. All the Malayan peoples were greatly beholden to 
that greatest of all oriental peoples, the Chinese, for a 
considerable share of the civilization which they possessed. 
The government organization of the eight Filipino peo- 
ples was quite similar. The Tagalog were the most highly 
organized and the most progressive of all. The political 
organization was based on the family, and the political unit 
was called the barangay. This consisted of about one 
hundred families, all of whom were theoretically assumed 
to be of kin to one another. The barangay was governed 
by a chief, who, together with the chiefs of the other baran- 
gay of his town, was usually subordinate to a higher chief. 
The latter might himself be subordinate to a still higher 
chief, but beyond this it is not known how far the upward 
progression of fealty might reach. A number of barangay 
chiefs might be assembled in council for the transaction of 
business affecting one or more of the barangay, or for the 
common good, and at these the barangay chief represented 
his own district. The confederation, if it can be so called, 
was a loose one, and could not always be held together, for 
at any moment one barangay was apt to become embroiled 
with another barangay of the same town, and feud war was 
not uncommon. The power of the upper chief over the 
lower was shadowy, and depended in part on the personality 
and wealth of the former. The barangay chief was usually 
tyrannical and his power was absolute, though he might 
be swayed in his judgment by the old men (who enjoyed 
considerable authority), by his peers, or by the upper 
chiefs. The people of the barangay looked no higher than 
their immediate chief, and had no other allegiance than 
for him. Old men, indeed, might be called into the general 
council of the chiefs, but the representation in that body 
can not be called popular in any sense of the word. Rather 
it was oligarchical, and the people lived under a system of 
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boss rule that has, perhaps, not been surpassed anywhere, 
which was utilized by the Spaniards, and which is still 
in strong evidence among the Filipinos. 

After the Spanish conquest, the barangay continued to 
have considerable importance. One of the early acts of 
the Spanish monarch was to order Juan de Plasencia, a 
Franciscan friar, to investigate and report on the customs 
and the methods of government of the natives, in order 
that Spain might be better guided in its attempt at govern- 
ment. Plasencia's reports on the Tagalog and Pampango 
were made in 1589. His method of investigation was along 
proper lines and made in a commendable spirit. He says: 

I collected Indians from different districts — old men and those 
of most capacity, all known to me; and from them I have obtained 
the simple truth, after weeding out much foolishness, in regard to 
their government, administration of justice, inheritances, slaves, 
and dowries. 1 

These reports and others were of considerable use to Spain 
in its government of the islands. The barangay was pre- 
served as an institution, but not exactly in its ancient form, 
and the former chief was continued in power under the 
title of cabeza de barangay, although he was stript of much 
of his former prerogatives. In the nineteenth century, 
the cabeza de barangay might or might not be the hereditary 
chief of the barangay. He was in control of about fifty 
families, and his chief duty was the collection of the tribute, 
which he was obliged to deliver in full to the gobernadorcillo 
or head of the municipality or town, also a native official. 
He also acted ex-officio as attorney for his barangay, in all 
matters that affected it collectively, and was an authorized 
elector of the gobernadorcillo and judicial officials of the 
town. 2 In some provinces the appointive cabeza de barangay 
served for three years, and upon his retirement was given 
the title of ex-cabeza and don, and was always regarded as a 
chief man. 3 The cabeza de barangay, although purely and 

1 See Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands: U93-1898 (Cleve- 
land, 1903-1909), vol. 7, p. 173. 

2 Mas, in B. and R., vol. 17, pp. 325, 327; and Montero y Vidal, id., p. 
331. 

3 Mas, ut supra, p. 326. 
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simply a boss, was generally regarded by the people as 
their legitimate chief, whether he served in that office by 
hereditary right or by appointment. He was the real 
representative for his people, and of far more importance 
than the gobernadorcillo. 

The latter official corresponds to the present president of 
the municipality. He was more often than not a mere 
figurehead. In the election of a gobernadorcillo, who held 
office for one year, the franchise was limited to the out- 
going gobernadorcillo, and to twelve other prominent men, 
of whom six might be chosen from ex-gobernadorcillos 
and ex-cabezas, and six from the actual cabezas. This body 
nominated three men, one of whom was appointed by the 
Spanish provincial head or by the governor-general. Bal- 
loting was secret, but the parish priest might be present 
if he desired in an advisory function only, 4 although it 
is true that he frequently dictated the election. Any con- 
siderable community of Chinese and Chinese-Filipino mesti- 
zos might elect their own gobernadorcillo from among their 
own numbers, provided he were a Christian. 5 

Both the officials mentioned above were municipal 
only, but the influence of the cabeza de barangay was far 
reaching, for he came into direct intimate contact with 
his people, of whom he was often the hereditary chief. 
The surveillance of the Spaniards (exercised especially 
through the friars in their capacity as parish priests) was 
ceaseless, however, and little independent or concerted 
action could be taken by the native officials. Still the 
cabeza de barangay was the real representative of his people, 
and the office had within it fine possibilities. 

Turning now to another phase of the Spanish regime and 
to larger government matters, the friar bulks large as a 
representative of the natives, both in the Philippines and 
in Spain. By virtue of his religious office, the friar en- 
joyed an enviable political status. Often the only Spaniard 
in the community where he was established, he generally 

4 Mas, in B. and R., vol. 17, pp. 325-327; and Montero y Vidal, id., pp. 
330, 331. 

6 Mas, ut supra, pp. 327, 338. 
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knew the Filipino more intimately than did any other. 
By many the friars have been called the real rulers of the 
Philippines. It was easy for them to gain the ear of officials 
both in Spain and the Philippines, although in the latter 
place, because of the multiplicity of interests, they were 
often hostile to the governor and other civil officials, and 
sometimes even to their secular head as parish priests, the 
archbishop. Throughout the Spanish regime, they posed 
as the protectors of the natives, and there is much color for 
their contention during the earlier epoch of the Spanish 
occupation, for they did in many ways stand between the 
rapacious officials and the natives, although at the same 
time, they were guilty of abuses themselves. By their 
representations at court they were frequently able to miti- 
gate hardships, and it is not wrong to speak loosely of 
them as representatives by virtue of their office as mission- 
aries, who wielded a real definite political influence, although 
it was an influence based wholly on class and prestige. It 
must not be forgotten that they were charged by royal 
command with the protection of the natives. But in the 
course of time, the friars quite naturally forfeited much of 
their great prestige with the natives because of their 
unwillingness to sanction the changes demanded by modern 
conditions. 

The growth of more liberal ideas in Spain during the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century was reflected in all the Spanish colonies. 
The partial chaos caused by Napoleon's ambitions and the 
compulsory residence of Fernando VII in France, was 
partially ended by the summoning of a cortes at Cadiz in 
August 1810. The Philippines as well as all other Spanish 
colonies were to have equal representation with Spain. 
It was decreed that the election of delegates should be made 
by the ayuntamiento of the capital city of each province, 
which should first nominate three candidates of whom one 
should afterward be chosen by lot. Since Manila had the 
only ayuntamiento in the Philippines, all candidates would 
of necessity have to be elected there. In 1812, Ventura 
de los Reyes, the delegate from the Philippines, proposed 
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that elections in the islands be held as follows: Each town 
through its justice, chief men, and cabezas de barangay 
was to nominate one elector. All nominees for the province 
were then to assemble at the provincial capital, whereupon 
two electors were to be nominated from among them. These 
two nominees were to assemble at the seat of the bishopric 
in which the province was located, with all other similar 
nominees of their bishopric. From this second body, 
three electors were to be chosen to proceed to Manila in 
order to participate in the election of delegates. 6 Repre- 
sentation in the cortes was in the ratio of one delegate to 
each 60,000 inhabitants, and the quota of the Philippines 
was declared to be twenty-five. Delegates from the 
Philippines or substitutes pending their arrival sat not only 
in most of the sessions during the cortes of 1810-1813, but 
as well in those of 1820-1823 and 1834-1837 when con- 
stitutionalism again gained control. In 1837, however, 
all the Spanish colonies were placed in charge of a special 
ministry and deprived of representation in the cortes. 
In 1869, an amendment to the constitution granting repre- 
sentation to the Philippines was lost. 

Notwithstanding the very liberal terms by which the 
Philippines were granted twenty-five delegates, the colony 
was not prepared to take advantage of this largesse, and 
in fact not more than four men (delegates or their sub- 
stitutes) were ever elected or appointed at any one time. 
The islands had neither men of sufficient weight to send 
nor money with which to meet the expense of sending 
them. Accordingly, delegate Reyes petitioned that the 
Philippine representation be very much lessened. Nothing, 
however, was done, and the officials at Manila were ordered 
to complete the Philippine delegation. It should be noted 
that of those delegates elected (or the substitutes chosen in 
their place), several had Filipino blood. 

The above are the only three times that the Philippines 
were given real representation during the Spanish domina- 
tion. Here for the first time we find the full recognition 

s See Montero y Vidal, Historia General de Filipinos (Madrid, 1887-1895), 
vol. 2, pp. 404, 405. 
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by Spain of the political rights of its colonies. Notwith- 
standing that no great vital measures were taken so far as 
the Philippines were concerned in either of the three cortes 
periods, the fact that representation was granted was a 
great political advance, and one that can be measured, so 
far as the Philippines are concerned, by the granting by 
the United States of two Filipino delegates to Congress. 7 
In 1843, Sinibaldo de Mas, an experienced diplomat, 
published at Madrid his report on the Philippines. The 
first two volumes, covering history, institutions, industries, 
etc., were issued publicly, and are readily accessible. The 
third volume, on political conditions, was issued privately 
for the use of Spanish officials, and is very rare. This vol- 
ume is interesting, because of the frankness with which its 
author states his premises and the freedom with which he 
discusses the possible courses that might be followed by 
Spain with regard to the Philippines. The three courses 
open to Spain are permanent possession, transfer or sale 
to another power, and the granting of independence. Trans- 
fer, he says, would not be considered for a moment. Hence, 
only the first and last courses are discussed. If the first 
be followed, it must be accompanied by a reduction of the 
Spaniards in the islands to the lowest number possible, 
by the respect and obedience of the people of color for the 
whites, and by general administrative reforms. If the 
third course be followed, and Mas is in favor of this, Spain 
must prepare for it by amalgamating all classes of the popu- 
lation, in order to create a homogeneous political body. 
After some years an assembly of the people should be 
formed which should hold its sessions in Manila for two 
or three months each year, in order to discuss public affairs, 
especially matters of taxation and the budget. Preceded 
by such a period of education, Mas contends that the 
Spanish government could be withdrawn and the form 
of independent constitutional government that Spain de- 
sired substituted for it. 8 

7 See a short account of the Philippine representation in corles in B. and 
R., vol. 51, pp. 280-297. 

8 See this third volume of Mas's report in English translation in B. and 
R., vol. 52, pp. 29-90. 
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Mas's report is of interest here, not only because of its 
remarkably broad spirit, but also because of the representa- 
tive principles by which he would ensure success in legis- 
lation before granting independence. Mas goes a long 
way ahead of the experiments of legislation in the cortes, 
and approaches quite near in fact to the American princi- 
ple. Had Spain been wise and adopted the suggestion of 
a legislative assembly, there would have been no extension 
of the Spanish-American war to the Philippines, with the 
consequent humiliation to Spain and American control 
of the islands; although it is equally true, of course, that 
either Japan, Great Britain, or Germany might have 
acquired the islands had Spain eventually granted independ- 
ence to them. 

We now come to the American occupation. In 1898, 
the islands were transferred to the United States. The 
military government which was established had a stormy 
time, until it was replaced by a civil government in 1900. 
On July 4, 1901, William H. Taft was inaugurated as the 
first civil governor of the islands, although the islands still 
continued as at present under direct control of the War 
Department. 

Until the establishment of the Philippine Assembly, 
the only legislative body was the Philippine Commission, 
the members of which were appointed by the President of 
the United States, and whose presiding officer was, and 
still is, the governor-general. The liberal temper of the 
United States was soon shown by the appointment of Fili- 
pinos to the Commission, and at the present time, that 
body has four Americans (of whom the governor-general 
is one) and five Filipinos. The Commission has both 
executive and legislative functions, and five of its members 
(including the governor-general) have portfolios. It still 
has exclusive jurisdiction over the Moros and non-Christian 
tribes, but since the establishment of the Philippine Assem- 
bly, the legislative function, so far as the organized Filipino 
provinces are concerned, is shared equally with the latter. 

It will be noted that while the Philippine Commission 
marks the greatest political advance made in the Philippines 
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up to the time of its creation, it was, and is, a representative 
body only in the sense that its acts were and are valid 
only when not disapproved by the Congress of the United 
States. A real representative feature of importance was 
added with the admission of Filipinos as members. The 
last innovation of giving the Filipino members a majority 
tends to a greater degree of representation. 

The "Philippine" or "Enabling Act," enacted July 1, 
1902, provided for a Philippine Legislature, the lower house 
of which was to be the Philippine Assembly. By the terms 
of this act, the Assembly was to be constituted by general 
election called by the Philippine Commission two years 
after the completion and publication of the census of the 
Philippine Islands, provided that a condition of peace ex- 
isted and the recognition of the authority of the United 
States. The Assembly was to be popular in character 
and to consist of not less than fifty and not more than one 
hundred members, apportioned according to population. 
Voters must be male citizens either of the United States 
or of the Philippines, of at least twenty-three years of age, 
and must have resided in the municipality where they vote 
for at least six months preceding election. They must also 
be able to speak, read, and write English or Spanish; or own 
real property to the value of five hundred pesos, or pay an 
annual tax of at least thirty pesos; or have held municipal 
office in the islands under the Spanish government. In 
accordance with the terms of the above mentioned act, the 
Assembly was first convened in 1907. 

Thus, as will be seen, the Philippine Assembly is a true 
democratic representative body. It was, of course, created 
by the Congress of the United States, and this is the only 
argument that might be urged against its claim as a "popu- 
lar assembly," unless one suggest that the survival of ca- 
ciqueism or bossism militates against an independent expres- 
sion from all the voters. It is expected that the public 
schools will help to train a body politic that will be dis- 
criminating, independent, and efficient. 

It is in the creation of the Philippine Assembly, even more 
than in that of the Philippine Commission, that the United 
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States has departed widely from the Spanish procedure 
and ideals. The recommendations of Mas have been 
more than met (except that of the granting of independence), 
and met, too, in a manner thoroughly American and in 
keeping with American ideals. The two Filipino delegates 
to Congress, who are chosen jointly by the two houses 
of the Philippine Legislature, notwithstanding that they 
have no vote, furnish another proof of the liberal protecting 
interest of the United States, and an added representation. 
What is the future to bring? The Filipinos have grasped 
at opportunity, and on the whole, the Assembly has proven 
better than its sponsors hoped. It is not strange or un- 
natural that the Filipino leaders should seek further power, 
and be striving to extend popular representation over the 
Moros and non-Christians by removing them from the 
exclusive control of the Philippine Commission and appor- 
tioning them for representation in the same way as the 
other territory. But it is urged against this attempt that 
it would be impossible for either people to work in har- 
mony with the Filipinos, or much less consent to the Fili- 
pino control that would ensue. It is also natural that the 
Filipino leaders should aspire to independence from the 
United States, for no people desires to be controlled by those 
of an alien blood. Accordingly, the attempt is being made 
to approach this end by means of the so-called "Jones Bill," 
which was introduced into the last Congress, but which has 
not yet been passed. In that bill, an elective senate is 
substituted for the Philippine Commission, while nine 
additional representative districts are to be created for the 
Assembly from the Moro and non-Christian lands. Va- 
rious other changes from the existing government are in- 
corporated in the bill, with the end in view of increasing 
Filipino participation in government. It has been suggested 
that the enactment of the essential parts of the Ordinance 
of 1787, which would have the effect of granting to the 
Philippine Islands territorial rights as a real part of the 
United States would be to the better interests of the 
Filipinos, rather than the declaration to grant independence 
to them at some future time. Many believe that inde- 
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pendence could not be maintained by the Filipinos in case 
any one of certain nations should desire to annex them, 
that neutralization is impossible, and that the honor of the 
United States demands that the islands be not thrown upon 
their own resources. It is also asserted by some that the 
eight Filipino peoples are not yet molded into a sufficiently 
homogeneous mass, and that independence would mean 
antagonism among them, and the loss of popular represen- 
tative government. Still others maintain that oligarchical 
ideas would prevail because of the Filipino respect to supe- 
riors, or in other words that bossism would displace all 
popular government. Whatever be the course followed by 
the United States, it is to be hoped that popular represen- 
tative government will not perish in the Philippines, but 
that its evolution will reach the highest point possible. 



